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BY JOSEPH BRADBURN 


1. By Way of Introduction 


NOW THAT youhave become amember of the National 
Amateur Press Association, your next step should be 
to understand the hobby of amateur journalism thor- 
oughly so you can get as many benefits as possible from 
your membership. The material in this booklet is in- 
tended to help you know and understand the hobby 
quickly. 

No one has ever succeeded in pinning the hobby 
down toa limited definition. Its very charm lies partly 
in the fact that it is varied in subject matter and in the 
people who practice it. This explanation is not intend- 
ed toset up any definite rules, but rather to give several 
aspects of each phase so that you can understand and 
choose the methods which appeal to you. If you are 
inclined to do so, you may bring to the hobby a view- 
point different from any now being presented, and if 
you can defend it, you may find us following yourather 
than vice versa. 

What you get out of amateur journalism depends 
to some extent on what you can put into it. Your 
ability will be recognized and any effort you put forth 
will be encouraged, but the final effort must come from 
you. It is hoped that this information helps you toward 
your goal. 


2. The Quality of Work 


THE WORK performed in amateur journalism varies 
in quality to an amazing extent. Some of it is crude, 
while other work reflectsa polish acquired only through 
long practice. Your production will reflect whatever 
ability you have to put into it and will largely determine 
your reception into the hobby. 

You may wish to use the hobby as a plaything only 
and without expecting any real return from it. This is 
your privilege, and you are free to do so. However, it 
should be pointed out that quality work is more apt 
to be praised than work dashed off hurriedly. Your 
readers will recognize yourefforts toimprove your work 
and some of them will be glad to help you. They can 
also tell if you are playing and will treat your work 
as such. 

It should be the aim of every printer and writer to 


do some of his best work for amateur journalism. Once 
he has established a reputation, he can relax if he wants 
to but always at the cost of knowing that he is not doing 
his best. A good rule to follow is to set a definite time 
for performing a task and to produce it as well as can 
be done within that time. If the work doesn’t come out 
perfectly, the next effort may be improved. 


3. Personal Correspondence 


ONE THING which the good amateur journalist must 
do is write letters. He has to write them to acknowledge 
papers, to request copy from other writers, to comment. 
on what he reads, to offer his suggestions to the offi- 
cers,toexpress hisappreciation for the favors he receives 
and to remit his dues. Sometimes he wonders if he 
should take some time occasionally for other activity. 

Some members cut down their correspondence time 
by using postal cards. A letter which is not urgent may 
go unanswered if necessary until a more convenient 
time and then acknowledged. Publishers may group 
comments they receive and answer them through the 
pages of their magazine, or they may ignore the letters 
and brave the wrath of the letter writers. 

In this connection, it is advisable to answer as many 
lettersas possible and as promptly as possible, especially 
when you are new to the hobby. Sometimes people 
who you’d least expect to do so can supply you with 
papers and information. You may have to learn to com- 
press your comments, but it is almost a necessity to 
carry on considerable personal correspondence. 
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4. Collecting Amateur Papers 


THE MORE amateur papers you have time to read, the 
better you will understand the hobby. However, there 
may be limits to the space you have for storing them 
and, in that case, you would do well to try for the best 
ones. No definite rule governs amateur collectors. 

You will usually get some papers when you join, 
and others will be mailed you from time to time. If you 
visit other amateurs you will find they have duplicate 
copies to spare and sometimes you can get back copies 
from the amateur publishers. Don’t try to acquire com- 
plete files right away, but watch for any amateurs 
offering copies for disposition and contact them. Some 
members keep their files for a few years and then pass 
them on, while a few don’t save their copies at all. 

You can begin to fill in your collection after you 
get some duplicates, by trading those you have for 
others which you want. Some amateurs will sell copies 
for asmall charge, but it usually isn’t necessary to pay 
anything more than shipping charges to acquire most 
amateur papers. 

Arrangement of your collection is a matter of your 
personal choice, depending on your facilities and the 
size and quantity of the papers you collect. 


5. Amateur Gatherings 


THE ANNUAL convention is the big event in the lives 
of many amateurs, but there are other smaller gather- 
ings throughout the year whichare almost as important. 
Two members may meet for a few minutes and en- 
courage each other to produce amateur journals, or 
they may get together for an enjoyable gathering at the 
home of one of them over a weekend with other mem- 
bers dropping in to share the fun. 

Personal meetings with other amateurs add some- 
thing to the hobby which no amount of letter writing 
can give. The extent to which you indulge in this form 
of activity must be determined by you according to the 
spare time at your disposal. It would be well to attend 
at least one of the annual conventions if at all possible 
or to contact some amateur journalists in person. Some 
members do not care for this form of activity, so it 
would be well to contact them in advance of a visit. 

Amateur gatherings are usually written up ina paper 
printed for the occasion and, if you would like to take 
part in such meetings, you can form a good idea of 
what goes on at them by reading the accounts in the 
various papers published. 


6. Learn from Criticism 


CRITICISM includes any mention of your work, 
whether official or not, in a magazine or in a letter. 
It may be favorable or unfavorable, helpful or not, de- 
pending on your attitude toward it and the attitude of 
the critic. The safe way is to regard it as well-intended 
even when you don’t care to follow the suggestions. 
Try to weigh the criticism against your judgment. 
See if you can determine where the critic is right or if 
he has misjudged your intention. If you are sure of your 
ground, don’t feel that you have to change to suit his 
taste or idea of style. You can argue the matter with 
him if you wish or disregard the criticism completely. 
Try to vary your work in some respects with each 
issue and see which type of work draws most comments. ° 
The ideal writing or publishing would be that which 
can please the writer or publisher and all his readers. 
This is never accomplished so the next best idea is to 
come as closely as possible to the ideal. Look over your 
work before you publishit and make a note of the mis- 
takes you see. You may be able to spot them in time 
to fix them the next time. Even if you make a few 
mistakes, you will have gained some experience. 
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7. Why You Should Publish 


STATISTICS gathered over the past several years show 
that the amateur journalist who publishes his own 
paper is more apt to remain in the hobby than one 
who joins as a writer or for the sake of reading amateur 
papers. For this reason alone, the amateur printer is 
more highly regarded than other amateurs and receives 
more favors. There are also other advantages to the 
publisher. 

The amateur who publishes his own paper has more 
of a chance to publish his own writing as freely and as 
often as he likes. He can also help to support the hobby 
by taking care of some writer who cannot publish. He 
doesn’t have to wait for another publisher to find free 
time nor suit his writing to another’s editorial taste. 

There are several methods of publishing an amateur 


paper, ranging from the payment of money to have it 
done by an amateur or professional printer to the set- 
ting up of acomplete printing shop. The decision as to 
which method to follow depends to some extent on 
the amount of time available and the financial ability 
and printing skill of the prospective publisher. Due 
consideration may be given each method, with acqui- 
sition of printing skill the final goal of every amateur 
journalist. | 


8. Setting up a Print Shop 


PROBABLY the most fun in amateur journalism comes 
from setting up and printing your own writing in your 
own paper. The cost of ashop complete enough to turn 
out an amateur paper need not be excessive if you plan 
wisely and don’t try to buy too much equipment at one 
time. If you don’t know anything about printing, start 
with a four page paper and improve it as you learn. 

Pick out a paper that you like and model yours after 
it. Buy type that is standard rather than something that 
is off the market. If first cost isa problem, you can buy 
monotype metal cheaper than foundry type and replace 
it in a few years. Your press will be the largest single 
item of expense. You may buy a new one or a good 
used one. Try to get advice from some experienced 
member before you invest your money. Don’t buy a 
press that is too small, as you need a margin of im- 
pression strength to print well. 

Contact printing firms for used material. You might 
find a bargain in paper stock or used type cases. You 
may be able to make your own type case racks or adapt 
other equipment you already have. Visit otheramateurs 
and see what kind of equipment they are using. 
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9. Having Your Paper Printed 


THIS METHOD saves time and is useful if you don’t 
want to learn how to print. It costs more money than 
printing a paper yourself, and you never acquire any 
equipment by this method. It is worth consideration, 
particularly if you can afford to spend generously. 

There are several printers in the hobby who will give 
you a price on four pages or more. You can furnish the 
material you want printed and they will arrange it for 
you and send the papers to youor the mailing bureau. 
You may also join with others like yourself to pay for 
a joint paper, with the costs divided between you. 

The usual number of papers to have printed is about 
fifty more than the number required for mailing. You 
will want to send some copies to your friends outside 
the hobby and to keep some for distribution later. If 
you think you will want more than fifty extras, you 
can order as many as you like and the cost will rise ac- 
cordingly. If you publish an especially interesting issue, 
the demand for copies will be greater. Private mailing 
allows youtosend out fewercopies, but the mailing cost 
is greater. Most of the small editions go in the monthly 
bundle, while many of the deluxe issues are mailed 
privately. 


10. Mimeographed Papers 


THIS IS probably the fastest and cheapest way to have 
a paper published, but it is the least satisfactory from 
a permanent viewpoint. It is satisfactory if your desire 
is to reach other members quickly, but many amateurs 
don’t keep the mimeographed papers they receive and 
look on them with scorn. A few mimeographed papers 
are well received if the contents are exceptional. 

Some amateurs will mimeograph a paper for others 
and the procedure to follow here is the same as when 
you have a paper printed. Find out what they charge 
and how they want the copy prepared. You will have 
to learn to gauge copy to the space available or let the 
printer cut it to fit. Sometimes he has short pieces of 
copy which he can use as fillers, or you may provide 
them. Copy can be measured fairly accurately on a 
typewriter if you learn the number of words which fit 
into one line of type and the number of lines to a page. 
The more accurately you gauge your copy, the fewer 
changes will be necessary. 

If you plan to mimeograph your own paper, study 
those which are well done and check with publishers 
for tips to make yours better. Learn to justify your 
lines to avoid the ragged appearance of some journals. 


11. Acknowledging Papers 


A NEW MEMBER usually begins to collect papers even 
before he performs any activity of his own. He is given 
some as a welcoming gesture and others come to him 
as soon as his name is furnished to the other members. 
Sometimes he isn’t quite sure whether he should reply 
to these or if he is supposed to receive them silently. 

Many members require a postal card or some other 
form of comment on their papers. These magazines are 
usually mailed privately and are limited to those who 
do acknowledge receiving them. In such cases it is 
necessary to send some sort of comment if one wishes 
to be kept on the mailing list. A note or postal card is 
enough, or an occasional full length letter may be writ- 
ten. This lets the publisher know that his magazine is © 
being read, and not merely wasted. 

The papers mailed in the monthly bundle don’t draw 
as many replies, but it is friendly and prudent to answer 
as many of these as possible. Any publisher who takes 
the trouble to print a magazine likes to know that it is 
read and it encourages him to do better next time. You 
should make it a practice to reply to as many papers as 
you can, until you know all the publishers well. 


12. What to Write About 


THE SUBJECT matter of amateur journals is unlimited 
but some topics are more popular than others. One 
that usually proves popular is the hobby itself and 
your ideas about it. You can talk about what you have 
done in the hobby or about what others write in their 
magazines. A good discussion about some phase of 
amateur journalism usually draws a number of pub- 
lishers into action and causes active interest on the part 
of readers. 

Several subjects are unpopular, although the feer- 
dom we have permits them to be discussed if you want 
to do so. Religion and politics are two in this class, and 
there are others which you may notice. The principal 
objection to discussing these topics is that they lead to 
harmful argument. Many members will ignore such 
writing while others will condemn it strongly. 

Study the magazines which have proved popular and 
see what makes them that way. Pick out the subjects 
that draw your interest and write about them. Always 
try to be original in your opinions, instead of repeating 
what has already been said. Well written material will 
be read even if it contradicts somebody else. Don’t 
expect the same article to appeal to all your readers. 


13. Placing Your Writing 


YOU MAY send your written material to the manu- 
script bureau and allow them to place it for you or you 
can try to place it with a publisher directly. If you have 
done something which you think a publisher would 
like, write him and ask him if he wants to look it over 
or send him the article and let him read it. Be sure to 
enclose return postage with unsolicited manuscripts. 

Articles of five hundred words or less stand a better 
chance of being published than longer articles. Try to 
get your work done early enough in the year so that it 
won’t be held up by the pre-convention rush. Material 
should be ready in the early fall if you want it printed. 

Don’t expect yourcopy to be published immediately 
as most publishers work on an irregular schedule. They 
are using their spare time to print and sometimes illness 
or unexpected demands on their time force them to 
delay the publication of their magazines. They will 
usually give youas much consideration as possible and 
you can help them by being patient or offering your 
help as needed. 

If you plan to enter your writing in one of the prize 
contests, get several copies of the magazine as soon as 
published and send to the laureate recorder. 


14. Preparing Manuscripts 


PRINTERS and publishers have through necessity set 
up various rules for the preparation of manuscripts. 
Those that apply to amateurs are set forth here. These 
are the general rules, which some publishers may not 
follow, but will apply in most cases. 

Always use standard letter size paper, 84x11. 

Always type the manuscript if possible. If you can’t 
use a typewriter, write neatly and legibly. 

Place your name and address in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

Write the numberof words in the manuscript directly 
under your name and address, 

Start the manuscript at least two inches below your 
name and address. 

Allow plenty of space between lines. Double space 
on the typewriter. 

Don’t expect to place any drawings or pictures in 
the copy unless you have checked with the publisher. 

Drawings must bein black ink for good reproduction 
and pictures have to go through a special process before 
they can be printed. Some presses won’t do a good job 
of reproducing pictures without a lot of extra work. 


15. Don’t Commit Yourself 


YOU WILL find your opinions of the hobby changing 
constantly during your first year orso. Sometimes you 
may think it a waste of time and energy and again you 
may regard it as an important phase of your life. Try 
to learn all you can about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of it before you settle down to one course of 
action. 

Don’t take sides in an argument too firmly. Many 
of the discussions in the hobby are only for the pur- 
pose of stirring up activity and have no lasting effect. 
You may express your opinions and should do so, but 
expect to have them contradicted. Declaring yourself 
on an issue you don’t understand will make you look 
ridiculous. 

Don’t promise too much activity until you know 
how much you can do. One mistake frequently made 
is to promise a quarterly issue and then find it is only 
feasible to produce an annual. Let your magazine speak 
for itself in showing what you can do for amateur 
journalism. 

You will find many viewpoints evident in the hobby 
and some tendency to form into various circles. The 
associations built up through years of working together 
won’t be interrupted by you but you are free to make 
your own placein the hobby and will find many friends. 


16. A Parting Thought 


THE MATERIAL presented herein has been compiled 
from many sources. It répresents the ideas of various 
members who have attempted to convey the spirit of 
our hobby to all who might be interested. In general, 
I have tried to cover what is the permanent part of the 
hobby, but at this date (Fall, 1953) it is impossible to 
say what changes may be effected before these book- 
lets are out of print. I offer this as an effort for the 
good of the hobby, subject to change and improvement 
as the need arises. | 

I believe the hobby is one which offers much of 
value to its devotees, in friendship, in fun and in edu- 
cation. It can become an absorbing interest and has 
frequently done so. It is, of course, only as strong as 
the people who practice it. It has no permanent status, 
existing only through the mutual efforts of its mem- 
bers and serving their interests. Asa new member, you 
should realize that you will play a part in shaping the 
destiny of this hobby and of this association. I hope 
your membership proves of value toyou and to amateur 
journalism. — Joe Bradburn 


IN GRATEFULL APPRECIATION 
TO 
JOSEPH F. BRADBURN 


Joecompiled and wrote this guide twenty-four 
years ago. The procedures and instructions still 
apply. Thank you for reading and following them. 
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